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EDITORIAL 


AND NOW FOR SOMETHING 
COMPLETELY DIFFERENT 


Have you heard that stuff about 


in the liver, which “dumps” the ac- 
cumulated winter junk when the diet 
and weather starts to change in spring? , 
It jibes with what is also taught in 
Yoga, at least according to my teacher. 
(Now I open today’s paper to find that, 
yes, I’m just a statistic, and that the 
“boomers” are now into Yoga as the 
current trend; how does this happen, 
one wonders? After all, what’s really 
weird is that I was sorting through old 
files one day and found a note in my 


at least six or seven years, listing 
Hatha Yoga as one of my goals!) 

Anyway, on her recommendation I 
got a CD by Patrick Bernhardt titled 
SOLARIS UNIVERSALIS, which 
combines Indian, American Indian, 
and other music in a New Age fashion 
with each track designated to help 
meditate and relax or stimulate spe- 
cific organs and/or parts of the body, 
which in turn are believed to reduce 
stress stored in those organs and areas. 
I must say, when I first heard this I 
kept my mouth shut, but in charitable 
terms my thoughts ran something like 
this: Bullshit. 

However, given how much of our 
physical sense of well being is affected 
by diet, lack of certain nutrients, and a 
general chemical balance, I can actu- 
ally see how this could be. For ex- 
ample, if your liver dumps a load of 
toxins into your system, it could 
conceivably affect your consciousness, 
so maybe there’s something to the 


theory. Dor & 


storing the pent-up negative emotions - 


own handwriting that has to date back . 
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EDITORIAL: UP FRONT 
dak goes off the deep end 


SCREENWRITER: 
WESLEY STRICK 


behind-the-scenes secrets of 
batman returns and other big- 
screen blockbusters 


OD) 


SPOTLIGHT: 
ROBOCOP VS. 
TERMINATOR 


simonson says he and frank 
miller are teaming with 
excitement! plus a word of three 
on all walt’s new works in | 
progress — and a look back and 
forward at his amazing art! 


LETTERS: 
THE LAST WORD 


wherein dak says fiddlesticks to 
modern country 


SCREENWRITER 


“Althou 


n his nine-year career as a 
screenwriter, 38-year-old Wes- 
ley Strick has piled up credits 


for, among others, TRUE BELIEVER 
with James Woods and Robert Downey 
Jr, CAPE FEAR with Robert DeNiro, 
the hit chiller ARACHNOPHOBIA — 
and none for the 1992 blockbuster 
BATMAN RETURNS, although he 
wrote the shooting script. And therein 
lies a convoluted Hollywood tale, one of 
sundry such singular stories Strick ticks 
offin the following phone interview from 
his Los Angeles home . . . ; 
DAN HAGEN: How did you get into the 
business? 

WESLEY STRICK: How did I? I went 
to college with a guy who sort of made it 
in the busi and just encouraged me 
to give it a shot. And I wrote a 
screenplay, which was FINAL ANALY- 
SIS. I don't know if you've. . .? 

DAN: / know the title. Refresh my 
memory. 

WESLEY: With Richard Gere and Kim 


Basinger. It was released about three 


months ago. But it was quite a few years 
ago that | wrote the script. 

DAN: So it was that long a process... . 
WESLEY: Yeah, it was that kind of 
hellish Hollywood development thing. 
DAN: Was the FINAL ANALYSIS 
script a labor of love, or. . .? 
WESLEY: Yeah, it was a spec script. 1 
wrote it at work. I was working at a life 
insurance company, and I wrote it when 
the boss wasn't looking. 

DAN: /t's about psychiatry, isn’t it? 
WESLEY: Yeah, the hero is a forensic 
psychiatrist who gets trapped by a 
demented, manipulative Kim Basinger. 
DAN: Here’ an odd coincidence, but 
there's a book called PSYCHIATRY IN 
THE CINEMA... 

WESLEY: Oh, yeah. I've heard about it. 
I haven't seen it. 

DAN: The co-authors are family friends 
of mine, the Gabbards. They're brothers 
who grew up here in Charleston, Illinois. 
One of them is a psychoanalyst and the 
other is a professor of comparative 
literature. 
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h I rewrote the script ... I’m 


WESLEY 
STRICK 


WESLEY: Yeah, fortunately their book 
came out too soon for them to ridicule 
my movie... 
DAN: Exactly. They re going to doanew 
edition, though, so beware. (Laughter.) / 
was looking up Strick in some of my 
reference materials, and theres adirector 
by the same name... 
WESLEY: Joseph Strick, yeah. No 
relation. He comes from the wealthy 
Stricks. 
DAN: Where d you go to college? 
WESLEY: I went to UC Berkeley. 
DAN: And where ‘d you grow up? 
WESLEY: Manhattan. 
DAN: What’ the Writers Guild rules 
thing, then, regarding BATMAN 
RETURNS? 
WESLEY: What it is, is that although I 
rewrote the script, I lost the credit 
arbitration. So, you know, technically 
I'm not supp to claim credit for 
having been involved in the film. So it 
does get a little dicey, and I'm not really 
sure how much | should. . . 
DAN: Yeah, well, well work around 
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that. 

WESLEY: | mean, we can talk off the 
record. 

DAN: Let me know when you want to go 
off the record, and we'll exclude those 
areas. 

WESLEY: Okay. 

DAN: Can you talk in general terms 
about the movie? 

WESLEY: | think so. Ask me the 
questions and I'll kind of make a 
judgment. 

DAN: Sure. My presumption was that 
you can't take specific credit for, like, 
“This was my scene, that was my scene. 
WESLEY: Yeah. Because, according to 
the bylaws, I'm not supposed to take 
credit at all. 

DAN: But you did work on the movie, 
and they can't take that away from you, 
presumably. 

WESLEY: That’ true! (Laughter.) 
DAN: What’s that rule all about, 
anyway? 

WESLEY: Well, you see, for years, | 
guess in the "30s and “40s, the writers felt 
that they were abused in terms of credits 
by producers and studio heads who 
would sort of put the names of their own 
nephew on the film. And so the Guild 
fought hard over the years to make the 
issue of credits just between and among 


not supposed to claim credit for the film.” 


writers, with the idea being that we'd be 
fair about it. And their other premise is 
that they like to limit the number of 
writers credited ona film. because on the 
average Hollywood movie, and especi- 
ally a big-budget film, they have what 
they derisively call in the trade “serial 
writers.” You know, one will come in 
after the next. There will be projects on 
which perhaps five, six, seven writers 
have labored. Out of those seven, one or 
two will get credit, you see. When the 
film is made, they appoint a committee 
of arbitrators who look at the material 
and determine who sort of made the 
biggest contribution, and they shut out 
the other writers on the theory that if you 
put a lot of writers’ names up on the 


. screenit tends to devalue the credit. So 


that’s the theory. Unfortunately. that has 


» 


the: effect, sometimes, of depriving 
somebody . . . 

DAN: Of legitimate credit. 

WESLEY: Yeah, that happened to me. 
But it happens a lot. 

DAN: What was your involvement in the 
project, then? 

WESLEY: Well, last July I got a call 
from the producer, who | didn't know, 
but I think Warner Bros. had recom- 
mended me. 

DAN: Was it Jon Peters or Peter Guber 
OR ean? 

WESLEY: No, they're not involved. | 
think maybe their names are on it. 
You see, thats funny. Two guys that 
had nothing to do with the sequel have 
their names on it because of certain 
contractual deals that were made, 
whereas | who, like, rewrote the whole 
movie, don’t. (Laughter.) But anyway, 
no, it wasn't them. It was a guy named 
Larry Franco, who is I think the line 
producer of the film. He called me 
and just asked if I'd be interested in 
coming and helping them. 

DAN: What did you think then, when 
you got the call? Did you think, 
“BATMAN? Do I want to do this?” 
WESLEY: Well, no, | knew | wanted to 
doit, because, first of all, lalways wanted 
to work with Tim Burton. I loved his first 
two movies, | loved PEE-WEE and 
BEETLEJUICE. | thought they were 
both brilliant. I wasn'tas biga fan of, you 
know, the next two. I didn't like the first 
BATMAN very much. It turns out that 
Tim doesn’t like it that much cither. 
(Laughter.) | was apprehensive, you 
know, about working on it just because | 
thought I was going to have to pretend 


Michael Keaton 
returns as Batman. 


wv 


[eer 
I didn’t like the first BATMAN much. 


Danny DeVito as the villainous Penguin. 
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the whole time that I was a huge fan of 
the first movie, but I quickly learned that 
Tim thinks that it was kind of ... 
actually, he calls it boring. 

DAN: Really? 

WESLEY: | think he felt that it was out 
of his control. He had never made a 
movie on that scale before. it was a huge 
budget, too, for him at the time, and a lot 
of pressure. Clearly, having Jon Peters 
breathing down your neck also makes 
life difficult. And Nicholson, you know, 
is a big star. And I think Kim is not that 
easy. So between all of that, I think Tim 
kind of felt that it was a big ocean liner 
that was sailing, with or without him. 
DAN: The captain was somewhat 
irrelevant? 

WESLEY: Yeah, really, that does hap- 
pen. So I think part of his incentive to do 
a second movie, aside from the big 
payday, was that | think he saw the 
sequel as a chance to really improve on 
the first movie, and sort of correct some 
of the conceptual mistakes that he felt 
he'd made the first time. And also, take 
advantage of the lesson he had learned 
on the first movie. | mean, he told me 
that he felt that only in the last three or 
four weeks of shooting the original film 
did he figure out how best to make a 
BATMAN movie. Like the best ways in 
which to show Batman. . . 

DAN: / was wondering about that, 
because I've talked to several people — 
among them Danny Bilson, who co- 
write the ROCKETEER screenplay and 
co-produced the FLASH TV show with 
Paul DeMeo, and Frank Miller — who 
all somewhat indicated that they found it 
kind of boring, too. 

WESLEY: Yeah, | think it really pains 
Tim to talk about it. He doesn’t like to 
discuss it, and he only talks about it when 
he has to — you know, when he has to 
refer to it for work purposes to make a 
point. 

DAN: There were only one or two times 
there where I saw scenes like Batman 
crashing through the skylight. You keep 
expecting to see superhero scenes, you 
know, where suddenly the awesome 
presence is there... 

WESLEY: Well, that’s funny. He’s not 
that interested in that. (Laughter.) 
DAN: Well, then you want to see 
something else of equal interest, you 
know? 

WESLEY: | think what Tim is interested 
in — aside from the visual things that he 
amuses himself with, and which he’s 
quite brilliant at — in terms of the 
characters of the story, I think he’s most 
interested in their neurotic compulsions. 


Tim Burton thinks it was kind of boring.” 


That's where he connects with Batman. 
He sees him as a — I mean, he’s said this 
himself — he sees him as fucked up. And 
a guy who sort of hides from the world, 
and sort of only comes out at night, and 
doesn't quite know what he’ doing. 
(Laughter.) | think he feels that way 
about himself as an artist, and I think 
thats how he connects with Bruce 
Wayne. Not as a superhero, but almost 
as an anti-hero. And he’ really very little 
interested in the action. | mean, he knows 
that he has to deliver a certain amount of 
it or the audience will lynch him. And he 
wants it to be ingenious, but it’s kind ofa 
pain for him to have to think about, you 
know, big fights and all that. They're not 
his big interest. 


DAN: Well, that part of it [thought came 
through in the first movie — Michael 
Keaton as the neurotic Bruce Wayne was 
a fascinating touch. 

WESLEY: In fact — he never said this to 
me, but when he was making the first one 
he told somebody and this got back to 
me — his whole kind of take on the film 
and on the character was that Batman 
was a guy who didn't really know how to 
relate to women. 


DAN: Right. That comes through in, 


Keaton’s performance. And that isola- 
tion, too. This double life thing which 
doesn't permit any human beings in it, 
really, except Alfred. . . 

WESLEY: Right, except Alfred. But 
that, in a way, only emphasizes the 
loneliness. 

DAN: Exactly, Stan Lee once said that 
if you're going to do a superhero movie, 
you dont worry about the action — 
and actually, [suppose action’ not really 
that easy to do — but the whole point 
is to try to make real people out of 
these characters, which are going to be 
even harder to accept than inan ordinary 
screenplay... 

WESLEY: Yeah, | think that’ true, 
because you're asking us to swallow a lot. 
Although with Tim, you know, his whole 
film universe is so stylized that I think 
you have to enter into it from frame one 
or notat all. You know, he doesn't really 
try to seduce you... 

DAN: Into believing its reality? 
WESLEY: No, not at all. He presents his 
own reality, which is very unique to Tim. 
1 think the reason it works, though, is 
that it’s such a sort of intense vision. It’s 
so vivid. Tim is just imaginative. It 
doesn't derive, obviously, from other 
sources. It just unique to Tim, and | 
think you just accept it. 

DAN: Which makes it work well for the 
comic-book thing, in part, because that 
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too is its own universe. 

WESLEY: Right. By the way, | don't 
know if you know this, but he also did 
not grow up a Batman fan, or even 
particularly a comic-book fan. 

DAN: / wondered about that. 
WESLEY: No, he wasn't a ‘comic-book 
fanatic and he had no particular love for 
Batman. 

DAN: So hes coming to it fresh? 
WESLEY: Yeah, he is, and I was, too. | 
didn't have any expertise in the area, 
myself. 

DAN: Had you read them as a kid, 


2 


or... .? 
WESLEY: Yeah, a couple. But it wasn’t 
real influential on me. | mean, | was 
as aware of Batman as any other 
American kid. 

DAN: Well, being the same age, we were 
both kids when the TV show hit it big. . . 
WESLEY: That’ right, and it’s funny. 
I've got to say that one of the big pitfalls 
for me — just about the only thing that I 
had any difficulty with in working on the 
film — was that occasionally | would 
write dialogue that was a little more, I 
think, appropriate for the television 
show or derived from the TV show than 
the original film. Because 1 was more 
familiar with the television show. You 
know, I've seen dozens of episodes as a 
kid, and only saw the first film once or 
twice. So on a few occasions there were 
lines of dialogue that were more suited to 
the style of the television show, and Tim 
had a pretty good radar for that. 
(Laughter.) He'd make me fix it. He hates 
cutesiness, and that was essentially what 
the TV showis. It's kind of precious, and 
he doesn’t like that. 

DAN: The first BATMAN movie, 1 
know a lot of people who really liked it 
— and obviously a lot of people did, 
looking at the business it did. Awd I 
know a lot of people who say“But 1 
didn't like it.” 

WESLEY: Actually, a friend of mine 
made a funny comment about the box- 
office success of it. He said, “Imagine 
how much money it would have made.if 
people liked it” (Laughter.) 

DAN: Exactly, exactly, Which is a very 
odd statement, but somehow true. 
WESLEY: It’s odd, but yes, there’s some 
truth in it. 1 think this new one is a lot 
more likable, in fact. 

DAN: Which is what I've been hoping 


Sor. 


WESLEY: | think it’s true. I've only seen 
a rough version of it, and its hard to 
judge sometimes. And also because of 
my closeness to it, | can't be objective. 
But I think it is more warm-hearted, ina 


way. Tim would hate to hear me say that 
but it’s true. There's a kind of bigger- 
heartedness to it. I found the first one 
kind of nasty and needlessly kind of 
macabre and morbid. You know, all 
those images of the sardonic smile that 
were central to the whole story of the 
Joker, 1 found pretty off-putting. You 
know, I wouldn't let my kids watch it. 
DAN: And there, too, Batman and the 
Joker are, in a way, two grim psychotics 
who've taken over Gotham City. . . 
WESLEY: Yeah, they are. And Danny 
DeVito is pretty psychotic in the new 
one, but I think what modifies the mood 
of it is Michelle Pfeiffer. Catwoman. Just 
adding her to the equation changes 
everything, and | think for the better. 
DAN: And, you know, these are all 
elements originally from the comic 
books of the ‘40s, so there won't be any 
objection from fans to seeing all this. . . 
WESLEY: Yeah, | wouldn't think so, 
although I'm not all that familiar with 
the origin of Catwoman, traditionally, in 
the comic books. 

DAN: Um hmm. She was a character 
from 1940, originally. 

WESLEY: Yeah, I've noticed some 
reprints of old comic books in the 
bookstores featuring Catwoman. | guess 
they've just reprinted them to coincide 
with the film. And I know that the movie, 
you know, takes liberties with that . . . 
DAN: OA, I'm sure. But this is, after all, a 
Batman who begins in the ‘90s, or the late 
80s. So it’s the legend recreated. What 
about Robin. What happened to him? 
WESLEY: He’ out. He was briefly in. 1 
think Dan Waters, who wrote the 
original draft, has said already in the 
press that neither he nor Tim was a big 
fan of Robin. You know, | don't think 
either of them knew quite what to do 
with him. Waters, | think, described him 
as a queasy little kid. (Laughter.) He was 
in when I took the script, but he was 
called “The Kid” and he was a garage 
mechanic and sort ofa street urchin who 
kind of had a way with an automobile 
And he helped Batman ata critical point 
in the story. But I sort of felt that his 
helping Batman then undermined Bat- 
man a little bit. It just sort of detracted 
from our sense of Batman’ capabilities. 
And also, as it turns out, the shoot was so 
arduous and it ran so long and the movie 
was so costly that, about halfway 
through the show, people were looking 
for places to save. And one of them was 
clearly by cutting the kid. It saved pages. 
DAN: Sure. And your'e introducing two 
new costumed characters, at least. If you 
introduce three, youre really piling it on 


“There was going to be a black Robin. 


with a trowel. 
WESLEY: Yeah, that’s right. It was an 
embarrassment of riches. (Laughter.) 
DAN: / heard one of the Wayans kids 
was supposed to play it? 

WESLEY: Yeah, it was, | think, Marlon 
Wayans. That was the only thing | felt 
bad about, was that the kid had already 
been cast and he must have thought that 
this was his big break, which it would 
have been. 

DAN: These are the IN LIVING 
COLOR guys, right? 

WESLEY: It’s the younger brother. 
DAN: So we were going to have a black 
Robin, which would be interesting. 
WESLEY: There was going to bea black 
Robin. Another was | think Tim was a 
little nervous about that, too, because he 
didn’t want it to seem as though he had 
set out to cast Robin as black. I think he 
felt that that was, somehow, a little 
condescending and also contrived. In 
fact, he auditioned a lot of different, 
actors, black and white, and just settled 
on Marlon because he liked him. But I 
think he was also apprehensive that it 
was going to be seen as his attempt to be 
“racially correct.” And he didn’t want to 
be cast in that role as the Great Liberal 
Director. 

DAN: And I keep thinking; “Gee, if 1, 
want to know who Batman is, I'd look 
around Gotham City for a millionaire 
white guy living with a black kid.” 
(Laughter.) 

WESLEY: Right. That seems like a kind 
of pathetic Hollywood fantasy. But I 
think everyone was relieved to see Robin 
go — except for Marlon Wayans, | guess. 


That was the only thing that I felt sort of 
sad about. 

DAN: Sure. You say, “pathetic Holly- 
wood fantasy?” I didn't follow you there. 
WESLEY: Oh, just that a millionaire 
entrepreneur like Bruce Wayne would 
«+. It just seemed phony. 

DAN: And it sticks out like a sore thumb. 
The first kid did, anyway. I mean, Dick 
Grayson does, too. 

WESLEY: It didn't really work. 

DAN: Not that we have to have believ- 
ability in these, of course. 

WESLEY: No, but | mean dramatically. 
it’s just awkward. | think it was a smart 
move of them to have left him out of the 
first one. 

DAN: Well, the comic, you know, ran a 
year or so before Robin was introduced. 
WESLEY: | can remember liking him as 
a kid. I think | identified with him, you 
know, as a 10-year-old 

DAN: You did? I sort of thought he was 
in the way. Lidentified with Batman. The 
other problem — although you could 
turn this into a clever dramatic plus — is 
why would an adult man drag a kid into 
gunfire all the time? (Laughter.) 
WESLEY: That’ true. And, in fact, in 
the screenplay that was a problem, and 
we were bending over backwards to try 
to explain it, and just got pretty silly after 
a point. 
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DAN: Lets see, other things. Michael 
Gough. Is he still in it? 

WE Y: Yeah. 

DAN: Great. 7 

WESLEY: Yeah, he’s a terrific guy. Hes 
wonderful. (Pauses, chuckling over a 
memory.) He had a few, you know, 
complaints about his dialogue in the 
script, and | spent an evening with him. 
And it turned out he wanted me to 
change things like “can” to %shall.” 
(Laughter.) It was really sweet. 

DAN: Oh, how demanding of him! 
(Laughter.) 

WESLEY: Exactly. And unlike most 
actors who don't like the dialogue you 
write, but can’t begin to give you an 
inkling of what they would want, he 


Everyone was glad to see Robin go. 


knew exactly what changes he wanted to 
make. and it was like four words, 
altogether. He’s a wonderful guy. 

DAN: That's superb. You know, you flip 
on the TV and you see black-and-white 
movies and theres Michael Gough in this 
and that... 

WESLEY: Yeah, he’s been in everything! 
Before | went to meet him, I read his 
resume, and it was just extraordinary. 
DAN: Right. And that whole Alfred 
thing was such a nice touch in the first 
one. It brings Batman down to earth 
here. He doesn't-have any great awe 
about Batman. 

WESLEY: No, not at all. He’s just sort of 
concerned about him, about his mental 
stability. 


ry LAN MUS 
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DAN: A gem ofa character. What about 
Keaton? Did you run into him much? 
WESLEY: Oh, yeah. I worked with him 
quite a bit. 

DAN: How was that? 

WESLEY: Fine. He’s very energetic. He’s 
full of ideas. We had like one really big, 
intense session. And he also, like Tim, 
having done one of the movies already, 
sort of knew what works for Batman. 
And | think the thing that they both 
discovered after having done the first 
film is that brevity works best. When the 
guy’s standing there in this essentially 
silly outfit on the big screen, he just can’t 
start making speeches, because the cam- 
era has to linger on that. You need to find 
sort of the pithiest ways for him to 
express himself. He also needs to be 
concealed in shadow, and one of the 
tricks is that, you know, “now-you-see- 
him, now-you-don't.” And a lot of it is 
done in clever cutting, where you return 
to the angle and he’s gone. You know, 
you don't actually have to take him out 
of the frame. 

DAN: Sure. They did some of that in the 
first one... 

WESLEY: Yeah, and it worked really 
well. 

DAN: That’ part of what I was talking 
about earlier as the superheroic awe 
thing. You know, you can always go, 
“Wha-? Where is he? Who is he? What is 


on 
WESLEY: That’s right. And the audi- 
ences don’t seem to tire of that particular 
effect. Plus it’s economical, from every 
standpoint. 
DAN: Yeah, that’s a great one. [had read 
astory somewhere saying that in the first 
one, Keaton had decided to, or someone 
had advised him to, “let the costume act” 
as Batman. 
WESLEY: Oh, is that right? I didn'thear 
that. 3 
DAN: Yeah. I think that’s something of 
the same thing that you're saying, you 
know? Be brief, let the costume state its 
presence, emerge and vanish. 
WESLEY: Right, yeah. There are a 
couple of confrontations between Pen- 
guin and Batman, and one of them had 
been a little on the wordy side. And | 
think Tim just wanted me to pare it to, 
you know, literally 10 words, because he 
just didn’t want to hold a two-shot with 
these two guys standing there, these two 
grown-ups, in all these prosthetics, trad- 
ing bon mots. (Laughter.) That gets silly. 
DAN: And in this case with, as you say, 
all the stuff there, the visuals carry it 
anyway, or can. 
WESLEY: They do. They're the most 
impressive aspect of it, so you just don't 
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need to fill their mouths with all kinds of 
arch dialogue, which we've all heard 
already. 

DAN: That’ fascinating. You've done all 
these realistic movies. Is it tougher doing 
a superhero or just a different set of 
problems? 

WESLEY: No, | thought it was really 
easy and really fun. 

DAN: Really? 

WESLEY: Yeah, very. 

DAN: /n what ways? 

WESLEY: Well, partly it was fun be- 
cause Tim, I think as I said to you before, 
was remarkably open. And I say “re- 
markable™ because it’s a big movie. The 
pressure on him was immense. He didn’t 
know me. We'd never met before. And, 
when I was hired, it was about eight 
weeks before the start of shooting. And 
he gave me a lot of freedom. So right 
away, it’s like an actor with a director. 
when you feel that you have the directors 
confidence, you do better work. So that 
was one of the reasons. That doesn't 
necessarily have anything specifically to 
do with this material, but it was just Tim, 
who gave me the space to just kind of do 
what I do. But also, I think it’s a real relief 
to take a holiday from kind of grim 
reality. Having just come off CAPE 
FEAR, where we were trying for veri- 
similitude in almost every aspect of it, it 
was just fun. It's a fantasy, so you get to 
be fantastic, and that — at least in small 
doses — can be really liberating. 

DAN: /'m glad to hear you have that 
attitude toward it. Some people might 
say, “Oh, this crap...” 

WESLEY: Oh, no, not at all. | think 
there’s the potential to do really brilliant 
stuff within that really stylized concept. 
Batman is an American icon. Just to be 
working on your computer and type the 
word “Batman” is kind of exciting. Like 
you'r participating in something that is 
really central to the culture. 

DAN: / ve just always wanted to compile 
a lot of interviews and materials, you 
know, which say, “What the hell does this 
stuff mean? And why do we believe in 
something so silly?” 

WESLEY: Right. Why do we suspend 
disbelief when we should know better? 
DAN: For something so outre, | think it 
says a lot about America. 

WESLEY: Both good and bad. 

DAN: Right, both good and bad. Lets 
see, what else? Paul Reubens, Pee-Wee. 
Is there anything you can say about him? 
1 hear he has a cameo. 

WESLEY: Yeah, he’s on real briefly as 
the Penguin’s father. He just appears 
right at the beginning of the movie. 


SCRE! 


DAN: He’ an old friend of Tim 
Burton's? 

WESLEY: Yeah, | think Tim feels a great 
deal of loyalty to him. Because | think 
that he authorized Tim to direct the 
movie when Tim was nobody. 

DAN: Right. | tried to get an interview 
with him, Reubens, but he doesn't do 
interviews anymore. Understandably, 1 
suppose. 

WESLEY: Yeah, | guess. 

DAN: Michael Keaton. | wanted to go 
back to him. If you've got any inkling, 
what does he feel about playing Batman? 
This is unusual because, unlike Chris 
Reeve or anybody else, he had an 
established career already. . . 
WESLEY: That’ right. 

DAN: He was doing very well. But he still 
takes on this sort of secondary career as 
an icon. 

WESLEY: Yeah. | don’t know, we never 
discussed it. It’s funny. You know, I think 
everybody connected with the film feels a 
little bit divided about it. There is a part 
of people that knows, in a way, it’s silly, 
and “Why are we wearing tights and 
standing on a refrigerated sound stage 
for six months?” And then I think the 
other part of everyone involved feels, 
yeah, that we're all creating a myth, a 
living myth. So I don't know, because 
Keatonand I never discussed it. We only 
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discussed it to the extent that we talked 
about what works, just ona real practical 
level... 

DAN: Rather thana philosophical level? 
WESLEY: Yeah, we never did get 
philosophical about it. 

DAN: But of course, you know, Judy 
Garland and Ray Bolger probably felt 
real silly in '39, too. (Laughter.) 
WESLEY: Yeah, exactly. So you live 
with that for six months, and then you 
pass into history. 

DAN: And you see what happens. Do 
you think movies like BATMAN, 
TERMINATOR, SUPERMAN-are a 
fad in the business, or is this a permanent 
fixture that we'll always see a couple of? 
WESLEY: Can you hang ona second? 
DAN: Sure. 

WESLEY: Patty? (A muffled few se- 
conds’ exchange in the background.) Hi. 
DAN: Hi. / was just saying, these fantasy 
films, a fad or a permanent thing? 
WESLEY: Oh, | think it’s permanent. I 
believe we'll see more, if only because the 
technology has improved immensely, 
and there’s been this real great leap in the 
last year or two that I think TERMI- 
NATOR 2 was probably the vanguard of 
in terms of digital composite optical 
effects. 

DAN: Here are the things you saw in 
comic books, youknow, but now yousee 
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them actually. 

WESLEY: That’ right. Well, you know, 
what’ extraordinary from a technolo- 
gical point of view is that now that film 


images can be scanned digitally and 
played with and then restored to film 
resolution, there’s no loss of quality. It's 
not like optical processes, where you 
keep generating one image from the 
previous one and losing massive amounts 
of detail. And also, because of all that, 
you can see the special effects much 
quicker than ever before. Almost before 
your eyes, a director can supervise the 
creation of an optical effect. 

DAN: So it’s sort of like rushes, eh? 
WESLEY: Yeah, exactly. It's pretty much 
in that time frame, so you're not really 
constrained that way. 

DAN: So you're not working in the dark 
with a blue background and hoping it all 
comes out all right? 

WESLEY: That’ right. Or, if you do use 
a blue screen, theres a whole margin of 
error now that’s huge. There used to be 
this thing called “blue spill,” which is a 
problem. You could only light the set, 
when you were working with blue screen, 
in a really sort of limited way that 
adversely affected the look of the frame. 
But now the blue spill itself can be 
painted out digitally, and so can things 
like wires that people are suspended on 
when they're supposed to be flying. So I 
think just because it’s easier, and I think 


Cats prey upon birds — but prefer bats. 
ultimately it will become cheaper, its 
inevitable that filmmakers will take 
advantage of the technology. 

DAN: Sure. Audiences are always ready 
to be astounded. 

WESLEY: Absolutely. And now I think 
the potential to astound them is greater 
than ever. 

DAN: This is off-topic entirely, but lalso 
wanted to ask you about the screen- 
writer's status in Hollywood — 
WESLEY: Yes? 

DAN: — what do you think of it? 
WESLEY: It’s pretty rotten. (Laughter.) 
It’s pretty bad. It’s not only bad for the 
political problems of screenwriters, vis a 
vis directors and studios. But, | think, 
just because of the way movies are made, 
in Hollywood particularly, the problem 
with being a screenwriter is that you 
don’t actually make the movie. You 
know, you're not the filmmaker. | 
sometimes say that the definition of a 
screenwriter is, “He who doesn’t have 
anything to do with the film.” 

DAN: Youre a resource. 

WESLEY: Its funny. Even with an 
original script, when you create the 
characters and the whole world and the 
whole story and you feel briefly omni- 
potent, you show up on the set and you 
find that there isn’t even a spare set of 
headphones for you to listen to dialogue. 
And, you know, you try to scrounge one 
from the sound crew. (Laughter.) 
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DAN: /1 puts you in your place rather 
quickly, eh? 

WESLEY: Oh, yeah. You're out of it. 
You're not as important as, like, the third 
assistant director, anymore. So that is the 
problem, and that’, I think, why a lot of 
writers try to become directors. 

DAN: /'ve always thought the screen- 
writer is the great, unsung Hollywood 
person, you know. 

WESLEY: Oh, well . . . You're not just 
saying that, are you? 

DAN: No, / actually do. 

WESLEY: (Laughter.) No, | happen to 
think you're right. I don’t think that you 
can make a good film froma lousyscript. 
DAN: Being a writer myself, F have a 
tendency to believe that, you know? 
(Laughter.) 

WESLEY: Yeah, you can’t just do it. 
DAN: So its the skeleton on which any 
film must be hung, of course. I've 
interviewed several screenwriters over 
the years, and it’s given me a feeling for 
that. | always think, “Why always does 
everyone ignore the screenwriter?” The 
press, too, largely. 

WESLEY: Um hmm. | don’t know why 
that is the case. You know, there are one 
or two sort of superstar screenwriters 
who get acknowledged when. their 
movies open... 

DAN: Right. “Robert Towne, for 
example. : 

WESLEY: Yeah, and even he seems to be 


Occasionally you get lucky and get to work | 
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fading into a kind of academic obscurity. 
I mean, now it would be like Joe 
Esterhaus. Richard Price tends to get the 
press now, There’s always a view, it sort 
of changes. I don’t know why. Maybe, in 
a way, it’s appropriate because, as I said, 
the writer doesn’t really make the movie. 
That’ the truth. 

DAN: But first he makes the movie in his 
head. 

WESLEY: Yeah, he does. But then other 
people particularly the director — 
take it over and, you know, it does 
become something different. 

DAN: / don't want to denigrate them at 
all, but auteur, schmauteur, you know? 
WESLEY: | agree. Believe me, I've had 
enough run-ins with dumb directors 
who've screwed up my material. 

DAN: And yet, is it rewarding to you? 
LEY: Oh, yeah — you mean, other 
than financially? (Laughter.) 

DAN: Yeah. 

WESLEY: It is. | mean, what happens is 
you have to accustom yourself to being 
grateful for seeing bits and pieces of your 
work on the screen. Although occasion- 
ally you get lucky and, like with me, get 
to work with Martin Scorsese. And all of 
the sudden, the movie on the screen is not 
what you had in mind — but it’s better. 
So you get to ride Scorsese’ coattails 
into movie glory. And Tim Burton, too, 
he does have a vision. You know, there's 
a lot of talk about the director’ vision. 


That doesn’t mean that every director 
has one. | think theres’ about five, 
maybe, who do. The rest just pretend to. 
(Laughter.) Or they have your vision 
They sort of steal it for themselves, or 
they screw it up 

DAN: Youre a screenwriter who works 
with actors. I often hear from screen- 


writers, “I dont want to work with 


actors. 
WESLEY: Yeah. They can bea real pain. 
(Laughter.) | find it’s good to work with 
them because, if you don't, they'll go off 


and say their own dialogue, and it'll 
never be as good as yours or rarely, 
anyway. Occasionally, with somebody, 
again, like DeNiro, he will deviate from 
what I've written and’it’s great. But most 
of them, no. If they don't like what 
you've written and you're not available 
to rework it with them, they will just walk 
onto the set and say whatever the hell 
they want. Boy, you just are horrified. 

DAN: An old friend of mine, Randy 
Arne), is artistic director at Steppenwolf 
in Chicago. He says that from the 
Steppenwolf actor’ point of view, the 
dialogue is just the thing that is, some- 
what ineptly, expressing what the char- 


acter wants. I mean, ineptly in the 
character terms... 

WESLEY: Right. 

DAN: . people don't speak in meta- 
physical truth, they try to get at what 
they want. So maybe that’s one reason 
why even some of the best actors don't 
feel that the particular word is absolutely 
necessary. Although they wouldn't fuck 
around with Shakespeare, of course. 


Batman confronts the 
Penguin, who vows 
to destroy Gotham 
City. 
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WESLEY: That’ true, and then I think 
certain actors have limitations that 
they're aware of, and you have to respect 
them for that. I did a polish once on a 
film where the lead actor, who’ a well- 
regarded movie star, was having trouble 
with different lines. And I finally said, 
“What’ the matter with this? Why can't 
he say this?” And finally the director said, 
“Weli, it’s because it’s’ more than three 


te 


syllables. He doesn't want'to say any 
words that have more than three 
syllables.” 
DAN: He has a hangup about it? 
WESLEY: Well. he just felt that he 
couldn't do it well. So I thought, “Well. 
that’s kind of embarrassing, but at least 
he knows it.” So once I was armed with 
that information, | stopped writing 
words like “homicidal” in the script and I 
wrote, you know... . 
DAN: “Killer.” (Laughter.) 
WESLEY: “Killer.” And then we were 
fine. So I think it pays to work with 
actors, even when you don't want to 
bother. Because you're better off doing it. 
DAN: Yeah. [had done an interview with 
a TV screenwriter, Jackson Gillis, who 
did years of PERRY MASON and 
COLUMBO, which appeared in COM- 
ICS INTERVIEW #60. He said, “The 
actors always want to buttonhole you. 
‘Can vou beef up my dialogue here?’” If 
you've got 50 people coming at you, I 
could see how that could be a problem. 
WESLEY: Yeah. I've been on movie 
locations where basically I'm hiding in 
my hotel room because I just don’t want 
to be subjected to that. I've had ex- 
periences where I try to fly home and, 
yeah, the actress keeps finding me and 
demanding that I do another pass at her 
long speech. 
DAN: So, strangely, although the 
screenwriter is unsung and ignored, there 
are points at which they're all after you. 
WESLEY: Oh yeah, we get exploited 
straight down the line. (Laughter.) And 
everyone else takes credit, in the end. 
DAN: Do you ever look back, though, 
and think, “Its a fantasy life?” Grow- 
ing up, surely you must have thought, 
“Wouldnt this be a fantastic thing 
to do?” 
WESLEY: Um, I never did, growing up, 
fantastize about being a screenwriter. 
DAN: No? 
WESLEY: No. | was a musician, and I 
sort of played in rock bands and stuff like 
that. I sort of got into this a little later in 
life. | know it sounds silly, but I was 29 
when | wrote my first script, and I think 
in Hollywood terms that is a little late. 
These days, you see these screenwriters 
coming out of USC at 22 and 23, selling 
spec scripts for half a million dollars. 
(Laughter.) So it wasn'ta lifelong fantasy 
of mine, and in fact | think that might be 
a good thing. Because | actually got, like, 
10 years of real living in there, as opposed 
to being a product of UCLA or AFI, 
when my only point of reference is like 
other movies — which you find a lot of 
out here. 


DAN: It a little incestuous? 

WESLEY: Yeah. | worked with directors 
who are younger than me, and all they 
know about is the movies on their laser 
disc collection. And they want to imitate 
them. 

DAN: And there is a thing called life out 
there, that art sometimes imitates. 
WESLEY: Yeah. And you don‘ see a lot 
of it when you're in the film industry, 
going from your house in your BMW to 
the studio. 

DAN: Right. So your fantasy was to be 
Jagger or somebody? 

WESLEY: Was it Jagger? No, | think it 
was Dylan. 

DAN: Dylan, okay. I've got vou pegged 
now. (Laughter.) 
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WESLEY: But | wiped out. 

DAN: Do you still play at all? 
WESLEY: Yeah, only in the privacy of 
my office, when I've, like, hit a snag ona 
script. I play electric guitar. | think I'm 
one of the few Jewish country guitar 
players in L.A. (Laughter.) And my wife 
says, “You know, let's get out of the 
business, move to Nashville.” She always 
says, “It doesn’t matter how old or ugly 
you are in country.” (Laughter.) 

DAN: Or Branson, Missouri, the up- 
and-coming place. 

WESLEY: That’ right. That's where you 
open your own theater. 

DAN: Andy Willianis is there now. 
WESLEY: Geez. Theres a movie there. 


(Laughier.) | 
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Not much in comics lasts ten years. Publishers come 
and go, favorite titles get cancelled and cover prices 
increase regularly. It seems that very few things in comics 
have any real staying power. 
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“In this day and age where customer service has gone by the 
wayside, to find a company with your personal touch is refreshing 
and delightful. Westfield is our comic supplier for more than 
financial reasons.” 

—Steve & Angela Reid, Greenville, NC 


“Your service is impeccable.” 
—Mark Merrell, Canonsburg, PA 
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—James M. Talbot, Everett, MA 
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or the first time in some sixteen 
(F) years, Walt Simonson isn’t 
working on a regular monthly 
title. Instead, Walt is working on a 
diverse number of projects, from script- 
ing to pencilling. Expect his work to turn 
up everywhere: covers, holograms, trad- 
ing cards, posters; from just about any 
publisher you can think of. Marvel, DC, 
Dark Horse, Comico and Valiant are just 
a few companies that Walt will have 
work appearing in over the coming 
months. The most recent venture that 
readers will see from Walt Simonson is 
the ROBOCOP/ TERMINATOR series 
Srom Dark Horse due out in May. In this 
interview, Walt Simonson discusses his 
involvement with the ROBOCOP/ 
TERMINATOR series and his working 
relationship with the writer of the series, 
Frank Miller . . . 
PATRICK DANIEL O'NEILL: It seems 
that you have a wide variety of material 
being produced — even though you 
aren't working ona regular monthly title. 
WALT SIMONSON: | want to tell you, 
I've dealt with more contracts in the last 
eight or nine months than I’ve dealt with 
in my entire career. (Laughter.) I've 
probably worked for more companies in 
the last eight or nine months than I have 
in total in the last 16 years. I have so 
many projects in the works, it’s just that I 
can't talk about some of them yet. One of 
them has just been approved at DC. 
PAT: Let’ start with the ROBOCOP, 
TERMINATOR project from Dark 
Horse. These are established film char- 
acters that have a specific look. How 
difficult is it for you, as an artist, to 
duplicate that look? 
WALT: The only real answer is that I'll 
draw to the best of my ability and see 
what comes out. In some ways the 
toughest part is that the protagonists are 
pretty detailed as far as drawing them is 
concerned. Robocop is very elaborate, as 
is Terminator. Thanks to my good friend 
Arthur Adams and his lovely lady 
Gracine Tanaka, I've been able to get 
ahold of the models Horizon has put out 
of Terminator and Robocop. The models 
have been amazingly helpful. It would 
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have been a nightmare to pencil the 
characters without the models. The story 
breakdown and the drawing is dictated 
by Frank Miller’s stories. In much of the 
work I've done in the past I've tried to 
bring in my background from art school, 
where you're taught that illustration is 
really problem solving and that your job_ 
is really communication. You're given a 
problem and you try to communicate 
that as clearly as you can in a single 
drawing. Ita little different from comics 
but the communication is the key link. 
What I've done in the past when I've 
gotten a project, whether it was THOR, 
FANTASTIC FOUR or MANHUN- 
TER, is to draw it in a fashion that I 
think is appropriate for that character or 
that set of circumstances. In MAN- 
HUNTER we were doing 20-page stories 
with eight pages of backup and I used a 
lot of panels. I’m not a photo-realist as 
far as my art is concerned, but we wanted 
to make it as realistic as possible. I went 
back and looked at a lot of the MOD- 
ESTY BLAISE work. I tried to give it a 
real feel; real weapons, choppers, what- 
ever it was; I had to get ahold of a lot of 
what I was drawing. The METAL MEN 
was basically wonky cartoon fun. THOR 
for me, when I did it for the three or four 
years was, ina way, a, conservative book. 
It’s a book that reflects back; it’s a book 
of mythology. The tension in the book 
was created by blending mythology and 
science fiction. 1 improvised a lot of the 
mythological because I felt that was what 
made THOR different from a lot of other 
comics. The storytelling wasn't particu- 
larly flashy and was pretty conservative. I 
tried to get big images with big per- 
spectives; Thor walking down hallways 
that are miles long. FANTASTIC 
FOUR was different, a hard-edged 
comic. I don’t know if I ever ruled a line 
in THOR; in the FANTASTIC FOUR I 
ruled lots of lines in an effort to create a 
hard edge for the high-tech look and feel. 
I try to let a book take its own direction 
to a certain extent. 
PAT: It would seem to me that to 
a certain extent, some of the visual feel 
of TERMINATOR and ROBOCOP 
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should be similar to the FANTASTIC 
FOUR in the sense of it being brittle and 
hard-edged. 

WALT: I have to say that I’m a lot better 
at doing that stuff now than I was two 
years ago. There were certain techniques 
that I developed when I was doing the 
FANTASTIC FOUR. One of them was 
as simple as ruling a line with a crow quill 
pen. I had never really figured out how to 
tule a straight line with a crow quill pen 
without getting a blob for a line because 
of moving the ruler or a shaky hand. 
Somewhere in the course of doing the FF 
I figured out how to do it and now every 
line in sight is ruled with a flexible pen. 
PAT: You mentioned Frank Miller's 


contribution to the ROBOCOP|TER- 
MINATOR series. What are the working 
arrangements on this? Are you working 
Srom full scripts? 

WALT: No, actually we debated about 
that in the beginning. The two of us had 
talked about working together in the past 
ona DAREDEVIL story. That was pre- 
DARK KNIGHT and pre-X-FACTOR 
for me. Because of the timing at Marvel it 
never' worked out. By the time Marvel 
was able to take the story we were off on 
other projects. In that case Frank did 
write a full script for what would have 
been the first of two issues of DARE- 
DEVIL. This ‘time around we talked 
quite a bit about it. We kind of waffled 
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back and forth about doing it full-script 
or doing it Marvel style. I think I've done 
most of my work Marvel style most of 
my career and very few stories from full 
script. The very first METAL MEN was 
done full-script. On the other hand, I 
think Frank has done more full-script 
work, particularly when he’s not drawing 
it. We had a lot of discussion about it and 
ultimately decided to do it Marvel style 
and see what happens. If it didn’t work 
out we had four issues to work onit so we 
could go back and doit another way that 
would work for both of us. As it turned 
out, speaking for myself, I'm completely 
satisfied and extremely happy the way it 
has worked out doing it Marvel style. 1 


think Frank has had no difficulty in 
writing it Marvel style and, in fact, I 
think he’s had a lot of fun writing it 
Marvel style. We actually hit it first crack 
out of the box and I don’t anticipate any 
changes for the rest of the series. 

PAT: J would imagine that Frank, being 
an artist himself, would be a very visual 
writer. 

WALT: He is, but with Robocop and 
Terminator it’s hard because they don't 
go down in the smoking lounge and have 
coffee. Writing the visuals is tough. I’m 
really happy with Frank’s work. There 
was a great bit that Frank wrote into the 
first issue that I think is really hysterical 
and I think is going to work out really 
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well in the comic. I find that the thing I 
like about the story is really the writer 
aspect of the stories. The visual aspect — 
maybe because it’s Frank, maybe take it 
for granted — but the manner in which 
Frank writes it, you can see the structure 
in the plots. It may not sound like much 
but you get it all: set-ups, pay-offs, the 
introduction of the characters — hey, it’s 
a pleasure to work with a professional 
writer. I've been real lucky because I've 
worked with a lot of them. It’s really a 
pleasure to work with a guy that knows 
his way around a word processor. The 
thing I’m most impressed with is the 
quality of the structure of Frank’s 
writing. I will say that Frank probably 
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takes longer to plot these than any other 
writer I’ve worked with. I don’t mean he 
takes forever; he works on it a little, puts 
it aside, and then comes back and works 
on it a little more. I think the time and 
care shows. 

PAT: Is the storytelling fairly dense, in 
the sense that there’s a lot happening? 
WALT: We're doing issues where we have 
some flexibility. We can do something 
between 26 and 32 pages for each issue 
depending on how the breakdowns 
work. In the plots I get from Frank he 
breaks it down page-by-page with the 
proviso that if I need to expand stuff I 
can get hold of him. We talk back and 
forth all of the time on this project. I 


An early self-portrait 
of CTHULHU, from 
Lovecraft’s mythos. 
Walt was going to 
school in Providence, 
RI, at the time (not far 
from where Lovecraft 
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guess there is a lot denser storytelling in 
the first issue, although the second issue 
has a higher density — if you're talking 
fight density. (Laughter.) MANHUN- 
TER was like ten or 12 panels on a page. 
This, for the most part, isn’t done that 
way. There's a sequence in the second 
issue with Robocop and Terminator with 
an incident between a small boy and a 
Terminator and as it happens, towards 
the end of the story, I was able to do a 
reprise of that scene turned upside-down. 
I didn’t realize that in the plot, but as I 
was doing the thumbnails I realized I 
could make it as if, graphically, you were 
looking through the other end of the 
telescope. There’s a certain structure in 
the art that reminds me of the MAN- 
HUNTER stuff, but I’m not going to 
have 85 panels on the page. Iam tryingto 
keep a certain large quality as well. For 
example, when Robocop shows up for 


the first time I do it as a full-page splash. * 


They are, after all, larger-than-life 
characters. 

PAT: So you thumbnail out the entire 
book before you draw it? 

WALT: Well, yes, that’s how I've worked 
for years. Even on my own plots, I 
usually draw out 22 little boxes ona sheet 
of typewriter paper and then write little 
notes into each box. Each box is one 
page of comic. I then go back and drawa 
large box on a single page and that 
equates out to each page of the comic. I 
do the thumbnails in those and use them 
to determine the composition of the 
panels and the page. 

PAT: I've talked to quite a few artists who 
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ink their own work. When you ink your 
own work, does a lot of drawing get left 
to the inking stage? 

WALT: In the early parts of the job, the 
pencils are much tighter than most 
people would think. I find that I’m pretty 
comfortable if 1 have a tight pencil 


Here and above: Two illos 
and Walt. 
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from March of 1980, Manhunter 


drawing, because when I’m inking it I'm 
free to do almost whatever I want to. 
Most of my finished drawing ends up in 
the inks, but I have a pretty detailed 
pencil underneath to help guide my 
inking. I do find that as I go along ina 
job the early parts of the job have the 
tightest pencils and the later issues are 
much looser. Simply because as I go 
along I become more accustomed to 
drawing with a pen. 

PAT: When you're designing a page, is 
there a layout that you have in nathd? 
WALT: It’s a combination of things. One 
of the things about comics I like is that it’s 
such a hybrid form of stuff. Not just 
words and pictures but individual panels 
over the course of a page that all work 
together. You have to pull all of the 
elements together to make it your best 
work possible. The design of a page, I 
always felt, was sort of a montage or 
maybe even a collage. I’m creating a page 
full of separate images yet when I'm 
finished with the page I want it to all 
hang together as a design. The con- 
siderations that go into that are things 
like, in western culture we read from left 
to right, and if there are diagonal panels 
we tend to read down the diagonal. 
Placement of word and thought balloons 
are also important. I also try to do panels 
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Pencils for the cover of ROBOCOP/TERMINATOR BOOK TWO. 
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where you read across several panels and 
then when you get to the end of the page 
the last panel in that row will have visual 
elements that will act as a stop or brick 
wall. When you come up against it you 
automatically drop down to the row 
below. I used to think more about these 
types of things. I still think about it 
covertly; since I've been doing it for so 
long I really don’t have to physically stop 
and think about it. Occasionally I'll run 
into some problem ona page that'll make 
me stop and think things over. I once told 
Howard Chaykin this a long time ago; he 
reminded me of it, actually, that you can 
view the page as an architectural drawing 


where not only are you working left to 

right but from top to bottom and that the 

bottom of the page is the bottom that the 

whole design rests on. I think about all of 

these things as I’m working on a project. 

PAT: Robocop and Terminator are both 

licensed characters and we know that 

there’s an approval process that goes 

with the characters. How does that 

approval process work regarding your 

work? 

WALT: You're absolutely correct that 
there is an approval process. The stuff 
that we turn in, from Frank’ plots to my 
inks, goes to two different. desks for 
approval since the characters are actually 
owned by two different companies. 
There was an occasional change made, 
but so far nothing major. 

PAT: I asked because I've heard a lot of 
nightmare stories of working on licensed 
characters over the years. 

WALT: I've worked on a lot of movie 
projects over the years and most of them 
have been movie adaptations of actual 
movies. STAR WARS was an exception 
to that. With ALIEN the comic came out 
at the same time as the movie. We 
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obviously were working on the book 
long before the movie was released and 
we had three different versions to work 
from. Our liaison with Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox was Charlie Lippincott and he 
was a comics fan as well as a movie guy. 
He had a pretty good understanding of 
what we needed to do a good comic. We 
had all three versions and Archie Good- 
win combined stuff from maybe all three. 
I actually saw a rough cut of the film in 
December and the movie didn't come out 
until April or May of the following year. 
We were able to incorporate some of the 
stuff from the movie version I saw also. 
Unfortunately, some of it was cut from 
the actual release version of the movie. I 
have to say that working on ALIEN was 
a really pleasurable experience. In my 
experience with movie stuff that was the 
only one I've ever had. (Laughter.) 
Fora variety of reasons most of the 
other stuff was less fun. Licensors really 
have their own agenda and the agenda 
isn’t always that you necessarily do a 
good comic book. Which is what my 
agenda is. In the instance of ROBO- 
COP/TERMINATOR, the clients want 
the best comic we can possibly do and 
we're trying to oblige them. 
PAT Valiant has been receiving quite a 
bit of press lately and appears to be a 
second-tier comics company on the rise. 
What are your thoughts or impressions 
of working with Jim Shooter again? 
WALT: (Laughter.)My impressions are 
fine. We go a long way back to our early 
Marvel days. I saw Jim for the first time 
since he left Marvel at the San Diego 
Con last year. We chatted and had a nice 
time. It was a very pleasant visit. I ran 
into him somewhere else and Valiant was 
really taking off. He was getting, and still 
is getting, a lot of work from Barry 
Windsor-Smith (which, I wouldyparen- 
thetically add, that I’m delighted to see 
because I’m second to none for being a 
fan of Barry Smith's work). One of the 
things I like about this whole deal is that 
we're seeing more of Barry’s stuff than 
we've seen in a long time. His comics 
work is great and I’m happy to see it. Jim 
got hold of Frank Miller to ask if he 
would do some covers. I guess they 
discussed me and whether I would do 
any covers. Jim was a little unsure about 
calling me and Frank said, “Hey, look, 
he’sa freelancer. Call him up — the worst 
he can say is no.” Jim called me up and we 
talked about what he needed. In this case 
I'm working on eight covers for the 
second month of UNITY. It actually 
sounded pretty good and sounded like a 
lot of fun. Some of these are for books 


Walt’ eight covers for Valiant 
(clockwise): SOLA 


MANOWAR, MAGNUS, RAI and 
ARCHER & ARMSTRONG 


ROBOCOP VS. TERMINATOR 


“A lot of doing comics for me is the fun I have and I have to say that doing this stuff has really been a gas.” 


that haven't come: out yet or are fairly | things like I used to. (Laughter.) 1 had ||. pleasure working on the project. It's also and he'll say, “Jim just sent me your cover 
new. Jim sent mea bunch of stuff and 1 | enough of an idea to understand the gist | fun to see what Frank's doing, also, since — you know this means war!” A lot of 
have to say that the assignment is really | of the crossover. As far as the covers are. | what we're doing graphically is as far doing comics for me is the fun I have and 
free form. Jim has given me verbally an | concerned, it’s not carte blanche exactly, | removed as the distance between Earth I have to say that doing this stuff has 
overall view of UNITY which! probably | but it’s pretty damn close. To date I've | and Pluto. It's fun to see what Frank is really been a gas. 

couldn't repeat if I wanted to. I’m getting done the first cover, which is being used | doing and then go, “Ha, I can beat that!” PAT: Correct me if I'm wrong. I think 
to be an old guy and I can’t remember for promotional stuff. It’s been quite a Of course, Frank and I talk all the time that you once had, as a fan, a letter or 
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fan of dinosaurs, and because of Alberto Gioletti.” 


rere ________ 
“I've always been a TUROK fan, both because I'm a 
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artwork published in MAGNUS. 
WALT: That's right, artwork, and Jim 
ran that thing again. I told him I wanted 
reprint money for running it! (Laughter.) 
In all seriousness, that was the first 
artwork I'd ever had published in a 
comic. It ran on a fan page in, I think, 
MAGNUS #10, which came out some- 
where around 1964. I was a freshman in 
college at the time. It was a drawing of a 
floating robot with a gun and such. It 
was done in my best Russ Manning style 
and it was signed. I could be wrong but I 
don't imagine that the drawing I sent off 
was an inked drawing. It might have 
been, I don’t remember. A few months 
after I sent it in an issue of MAGNUS 
came out that had their first fan page of 
drawings. A lot of guys like me were 
sending drawings in. I was tickled pink 
when it came out. Jim claims that he 
wasn't responsible for reprinting this 
stuff and that another guy in the office 
picked it up, so I guess Jim’s off the hook 
as far as I’m concerned. | did sign it and 
it’s funny because it’s the same signature 1 
use today. 

PAT: So actually, there’s a bit of nostalgia 
to be drawing some of those characters. 
WALT: Especially drawing MAGNUS. I 
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even enjoyed the DR. SOLAR stuff, 
although it was pretty hit or miss because 
they had so many artists working on it. I 
was always a TUROK, SON OF 
STONE fan, both because I've always 
been a big fan of dinosaurs and of 
Alberto Gioletti. At the time I had no 
idea who was drawing it but it had 
dinosaurs, I liked the artwork, and it was 
lost-land sort of stuff. It was perfect. 1 
haven't done the DR. SOLAR or 
MAGNUS covers yet, but I’m sure 
they're going to be a blast to do. 

PAT: I have to bring this up. The longest 
to complete, single issue of anything I 
could ever think of. . . 

WALT: (Laughter.) You're talking about 
the SUPERMAN ANNUAL. Your 
statement isn’t entirely true. I think I 
finished this faster than Neal Adams 
finished THE JOKER’S FIVE-WAY 
REVENGE. And Chris Claremont and 
Michael Golden are still doing their 
annual which they began at the time I'd 
started doing mine. We have to keep the 
record straight. (Laughter.) I'll settle for 
one of the longest. It was supposed to be 
the SUPERMAN ANNUAL for 1989 
and I finished it up around the end of 
January. | think it'll be out this summer 
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sometime. I suppose it will be one of 
these heretofore untold tales of Super- 
man. The story is a stand-alone story but 
I wrote the script three years ago when I 
was reading a lot of the SUPERMAN 
titles and knew what was going on. The 
fact that Luthor is no longer alive is the 
biggest glitch which we had thought 
about going back and changing. It’s nice 
to have it done although I figure Mike 
Carlin’ the happiest to see it finished. 1 
took over the FANTASTIC FOUR and 
couldn't keep up the monthly schedule 
and finish the SUPERMAN ANNUAL. 
When I left FF, I went back and finished 
the SUPERMAN stuff. 

PAT: When you left this stuff and 
then went back to it, did you look at 
it differently? Was there a shift in 
your style? 

WALT: To an extent. Even though it 
took me so long to complete the 
SUPERMAN work I would work on it 
occasionally over time. I didn’t get much 
done, but I had the entire job thumb- 
nailed, fully scripted, and the first three 
pages inked with another dozen pencilled 
at the time I took over the FANTASTIC 
FOUR. I never really lost touch with the 
job. I inked a lot of it after my FF 
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assignment. The only major changes 
would be that I think I draw better now 
than I did three years ago. Years and 
years ago I was working on a Robert E. 
Howard adaptation for Marvel and I did 
the pencil art, and then for reasons that 
are no longer clear to me — since it 
happened so long ago — the story never 
got published. I’m talking about 1975. I 
would find that job difficult to go back 
on without redoing it. The layouts aren't 
that bad; I still look at them from time to 
time. The finishes would be very different 
because of the way I work today. The 
pages that are in pencil I could probably 
work over. 

PAT: Have you found that over the years 
your style changes have been in the way 
you-finish things as opposed to the way 
you look at the basics of storytelling and 
layout? 

WALT: A lot of the changes are the 
changes of practice. After you do this for 
a while your hand becomes more co- 
ordinated with the mind and the mind 
becomes more coordinated with the eye. 
A lot of that comes from the inks. I think 
one of the things I was pretty good with 
early on was the storytelling aspect of 
comics. I think that was pretty good 
before I could even draw well. The funny 
thing about comics that I appreciate is 
that there are so many things you have to 
solve: composition, page design, cos- 
tume, perspective — you can be good at 
some of it and lousy at others and still do 
a good comic. I think the major change 
in what I do is that I think I’m better at 
most of the things. The work I've done 
over the years has changed because I've 
been interested in having it change. Some 
of the changes stem from the outgrowth 
of the different jobs-I've done. Most of 
the changes come from my drawing 
rather than my storytelling. 

PAT: Youalso mentioned some work for 
Comico. 

WALT: I’m doing six covers for Comico’s 
ELEMENTALS book. I believe it may 
bea limited special series for ELEMEN- 
TALS but I’m not sure. I've seen ads 
using the first cover I've done and I think 
it’s going to be foil-embossed or some- 
thing which will, believe it or not bea first 
for me. I’m not connected with the stories 
at all; I’m just doing covers. What they 
did was send me the references and a 
cover sketch and then I took it from 
there. 

PAT: Are there any special problems that 
crop up when you're dealing with books 
or characters that you're not especially 
familiar with? 

WALT: The main problem is getting a 


Hey, its not a photograph, itS a simulation.” 


decent reference. And this is true for any 
company when you're working with a 
character you're unfamiliar with. It’s 
especially critical on covers. What hap- 
pens is you start twisting characters 
around on covers and then you realize all 
of your references are from the front. 
That kind of thing happens to everybody. 
Either you make it up if you can or you 
ask for better references. On books that I 
draw regularly my approach changes 
over time. For the stuff like the covers 
I’m doing for Jim or for the ELEMEN- 
TALS | just draw it and don’t analyze it 
to the degree I would ona regular book I 
was drawing. 

PAT: It reminds me of when I was doing 


fan art for fanzines. I always wondered 
how you draw the webbing under 
Spider-Man’ arms from the side. 
WALT: And the answer, of course, is, you 
leave it out. (Laughter.) 

PAT: J remember looking at the Ditko 
stuff and that’s exactly what he did. 
WALT: Hey boys and girls, it’s not a 
photograph! It’s an incredible simula- 
tion, it’s’ a drawing. You can leave 
something out if you can’t figure it out. A 
time-honored solution. 

PAT: Any other work that you have 
coming up for DC? 

WALT: Actually, now that you mention 
it, I did pencil and ink ten pages for DC’s 
ARMAGEDDON INFERNO. John 


From the previous two pages (layout/pencils), the finished page. 
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ROBOCOP VS. TERMINATOR 


Unused page of pencils from 
ROBOCOP/TERMINATOR 
BOOK ONE. 
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‘This page is made up of a total of eleven panels . . . . here we are able to see just how Walt designed the page: layout to pencils. 
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Pencils from a splash page from Marvel's black and white THE RAMPAGING HULK (later inked and washed by Alcala). 
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“I went for Orion and Enemy Ace. I'mn 
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No Simonson interview would £ 
be complete without ff 


a 
dinosaur! And this is a very 
early one, from August 14, 


NEM 
SLUMBERLAND” McCay. 


Ostrander called up and asked me about 
this and wanted to know whol wanted to 
draw. I went for Orion and Enemy Ace. 
After all, I’m not writing it. I don’t have 
to solve the problem of how the hell to 
get these guys together. 

PAT: To come full circle with this 
interview, I'd like to discuss your com- 
ments that you've worked for more 
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companies in the past nine months than 
you have in your entire career. Do you 
Sind the life of freelancer more hectic as 
compared to working for a single com- 
pany at a time? 

WALT: It requires more thought. When 
you're doing a regular monthly book you 
don’t have to think about what your next 
job is going to be. You can concentrate 
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on the plots or getting the inking done. 
The trade off is I now have a greater 
freedom over what I can do, At the same 
time it requires more work because I 
have to get contracts squared away and 
such. I don't like paperwork. I once 
didn’t apply to an art school because I 
got tired of filling out the applications. 
It’s actually fun taking bits and pieces of 
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different jobs and drawing different 
characters. One of the things I do miss 
from the monthly grind is the kind of 
feedback you get from the fans because 
you get a lot of feedback on the monthly 
stuff; they know how to find you. When 
you're hopping around you don’t have 
that fan connection and I do miss that 
aspect of it. Hopefully we'll get lots of 
letters on the ROBOCOP/TERMI- 
NATOR book. Who knows? 

PAT: What would it take to entice you 
back onto a regular monthly assignment 
be it at Marvel, DC, Dark Horse, 
Valiant, whatever? 
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WALT: | suppose if they would walk up 
to me and say, “Walt, here’s a million 
dollars.” (Laughter.) 1 don’t think there’s 
a company that could entice me into a 
project if I wasn’t interested in doing it in 
the first place. I think that right now I’m 
doing stuff that I choose to do. What I'd 
like to do as I get towards the end of the 
ROBOCOP/TERMINATOR work is 
put together a series of proposals for 
some projects I'd like to do, including a 
STARSLAMMERS graphic novel or 
something of that sort. I think I would 
rather go in that direction, at least for a 
little while. I've done a lot of characters at 
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Marvel and DC and | do like monthly 
series work because it regulates your 
work and every month you've accom- 
plished something. The type of work I'm 
doing leads to a lot of goofing off. You 
might promise to get a cover done after 
you do this, that or the other thing — and 
then you're going berserk trying to get a 
cover finished. The monthly grind does 
have its advantages: it makes you work, 
it makes you think. By not doing a 
monthly book I’m looking forward to 
the freedom to try some stuff that I want 
to do. This is the first step in that 
direction. 
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RESPECTS HACES AS 
MUCH AS WRITERS & ARTISTS 


Dear COMICS INTERVIEWers: 

Your recent interview, “Lo! The Letter- 
hacks!” (COMICS INTERVIEW #107) 
represented a new and extremely inter- 
esting twist, another dimension to the 
comics industry: those tireless, loqua- 
cious letterhacks. I have had my own 
interesting experiences with letterhacks 

I had always been an avid reader of 
letter columns since I began reading 
comics in the 1960s. The authors (the 
term letterhack had not yet been coined) 
would recall recently past issues, often 
relating historically to even earlier issues, 
providing along the way new insights 
and fond recollections. Letters of com- 
ment, then, added to the joy of reading 
comics. 

I stopped reading comics for more 
than a decade, returning in the late 1980s. 
I eased back in, but resumed with more 
fervor than before the perusal of letter 
columns. You see, after a long hiatus, the 
letter columns served to help fill in the 
years between titles. 

Names like Uncle Elvis, Lon Wolf, 
and Melissa Page became as familiar to 
me as Frank Miller, John Byrne, and 
George Perez — and just as important. 
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Shifting through the largely unfamiliar 
new ground that comics had grown to 
cover since the early 1970s — a surge in 
independent titles, mature themes, new 
talent — I began to home in on letter 
columns which provided an effective 
review, often an inspired analysis of a 
particular title. I grew quickly to respect 
the hacks as much as I did the comic 
writers and artists. To see names like 
Sperling, Holden, Lucas, and Bourne in 
a letter column was.a sure signal that the 
comic deserved further examination. 

I discovered titles like FIRESTORM, 
L.E.G.I.0.N., and DARK HORSE 
PRESENTS through this means — 
following the hacks. And it was the 
motivator behind my own letter writing 
today. 

I have gained much from this intelli- 
gent, highly motivated assembly of 
individuals calling themselves letter- 
hacks: insights, enjoyment, and more 
recently, friendships. I try now asa letter 
writer to give back a little of what I have 
gained in abundance from this group. 

Thanks, then, for your recognition of 
these special people I have come to 
admire. 


Jan C. Childress 


82 Pierrepont Street 
Brooklyn, NY 11201 
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WATCH THOSE SUPERLATIVES! 


Dear DAK; 

I have a lamentable habit, whenever 
someone claims to be “first” or “most” or 
any other superlative that lends itself to 
objective measurement, to say “Oh, 
yeah?” So when I was typesetting the 
Walter Koenig interview, and came to 
where he says he thinks he’s the only 
person to appear in comic books as three 
different characters, I immediately 
started thinking of counter-examples. 
And I assure you, it was not at all a 
difficult task. 

John Wayne, Dick Powell and Buster 
Crabbe have all had their own comic- 
book series, in which they appeared 
as a different character each issue. 
Each of them also appeared in movie 
adaptations from Dell and, in Wayne’ 
case. Gold Key. 

Jackie Gleason had two series — and 
although the one from DC showed him 
only in the role of Ralph Kramden, his 
St. John series depicted him as Reginald 
Van Gleason III, The Poor Soul and no 
doubt a couple of others. In addition, he 
appeared as Kramden in a couple of 
series of HONEYMOONERS adapta- 
tions in the 1980s. 

Irecall a thinly-disguised Danny Kaye 
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appearing in a 1970s DC comic; and 
Kaye also appeared in numerous movie 
adaptations from various publishers. 
Disney regulars Tim Considine and 
Kevin Corcoran must each have ap- 
peared as dozens of different characters 
in movie adaptations all over the world 
(tho in Corcoran’ case most of them 
were named “Moochie”). In fact, there 
are probably dozens of actors who have 
appeared as three or more characters in 
movie and TV adaptations from Dell, 
Gold Key, DC, Fawcett, Charlton, etc. 
So, interviewees, watch those super- 
latives! Your typographer is watching. 
By the way, here's a trivia question. 
Let's turn it around. Which character has 
been depicted in comics by the most 
actors? My guess is Tarzan. Dell and 
Gold Key photo covers showed Weis- 
muller, Barker, Ely and probably several 
other actors in that role. (Ely, of course, 
also played Doc Savage and ... but 
we've already established that Koenig’s 
distinction is far from unique.) 


Don Markstein 
P.O. Box 17298 
Phoenix, AZ 85011 


Dear Dave, 

If'n you don’t get your head outta Blue 
Oyster Cult so much and start listening 
to a little Garth Brooks and Dwight 
Yoakam, I am gonna publicly disown ya! 
(And your little dog Toto, too.) (And no, 
that isnt another band we're talking 
about!) As the Bellamy Brothers put it, 
“We had Sympathy for the Devil and the 
RoBling Stones / Then we got a little 
older, we found Haggard and Jones. . 
Saving ia acdete esis eons ten 
positive detox treatment for overblitzed 
musical tastes, and as a good “bridge,” I 
recommend Dwight’s “Long White 
Cadillac.” That and Lyte Lovett’s “Friend 
of the Devil” track on DEADICATED 
(a Grateful Dead tribute album) oughtta 
make youa believer. Next thing ya know, 
you'll have disavowed those three Blue 
Oysterly DEFENDERS you wrote, and 
started writing stories based on songs by 
Hank Jr, Travis Tritt, and KT. Oclin. 

Maybe in a comic called NASH- 
VILLE KNIGHTS. Now wouldn’ that 
be somethin’? 


1406 Fourth St. 
Graham, TX 76046 


Actually, Lou, “never say never” (as 
they say). It might could happen, but 
don’t hold your breath. I've been listen- 
ing to a little classical and a lot of opera, 
lately — so let me toss a couple sugges- 
tions your way as an antidote to country. 
Delibe’s “Lakmé” and Puccini’s “La 
Boheme” (both of which can be foundon 
@ CDtitled THE MOVIES GO TO THE 
OPERA, which serves as a starter 
sampler), or try Kiri Te Kanowa’s 
VERDI & PUCCINI. Johann Strauss 
(the original) as performed by the Vienna 
Opera Orchestra on a CD of the same 
name is a longtime favorite, conjuring up 
old Austria as it does. Pick up SOLARIS 
by Patrick Bernhardt for some New Age 
relaxation therapy to go along with your 
Yoga (you are practicing your Yoga, 
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now, Lou, arent you?). And just to show 
T can be retro, look around the bargain 
bins for an old album by The Who now 
on CD, called A QUICK ONE/HAPPY 
JACK, that showcases some incredible 
early drumming by Keith Moon. There, 
that should keep you busy for a while, 
*Sheesh!* Modern country, indeed, 
Loul 
— DAK 


INTERVIEW welcomes your 
thoughts and comments in the Last 
Word. Send your correspondence to: 
DAK, COMICS INTERVIEW, 234 
Fifth Ave., Suite 301, New York, NY 
10001, or fax your letter to (404) 
782-6625. Please include your name 
and address, 

INTERVIEW reserves the right to 
edit letters for length and clarity. 
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some cover by Perez! 
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+ UU on the syndicated 007 strip 
— Mike Grail from WARLORD, GREEN ARROW & 
SABLE to JAMES BOND —a visit with Dargaud in , 
France — orginal Brall Bond cover! 


Send to: 


#62-$5.00 We, take 2 ite, 
+ UU WoLvERINe! Boss of the 
Bullpen John Buscema on drawing comics the Marvel 
‘way — living legend Al Williamson on life before 
fandom — Buseama WOLVERINE cover, more! 


#66- |COUNTS| Gitte & Helier on the 
AS 3 _} psychology of Batman ina 
group & what makes the new JUSTICE LEAGUE 


tick — ex-editor Ray Thomas on Stan Lee & the early 
days of Marvel, part one — Jots more! 


#70 Fey Screenwriter Sam Hamm, 
what got left out of his 
script — creator Bob Kana — Stove Englatart on 
kiling Robin befor the crits — vintage BATMAN, 
artist Dick Sprang — lots of film photos & cover! 


New York, 


#63-$5 OO Arka THE PUNISHER 
+UU' — and BADGER & 
NEXUS, plus DC'S new BUTCHER, by writer Mike 
Baron — Marvels Carl Potts & Jim Lee on THE 
PUNISHER — Dark Horse's Chris Warner — more! 


ma C's Mike Gold on defini 
#67- $5.00 The Batman trough the 
decades, more, part one — CONAN in comics, Roy 
Thomas, part two — DUNGEONS & DRAGONS’ Ron 
Randall — Marvels super-heroine model, more! 


JOHN BYRNE 


#71-$5.00 fron XNEN to aLpia 
UU FUiGHT, from SUPERMAN 
to AVENGERS, from SHE-HULK to BATMAN and 
beyond — John Byrn has cut a wide swath through 
‘comics. A big interview! Original By cover! 


NY 10001 


Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for $15. 
[nee aE 


saosin nao ane #64 
ay COMICS 
Ea INTERVIEW, 


#64-$5.00 Spotign on the steven 

UU SURFER! Marvels Stn 

Los on the early days of Timely & surviving Wertham 

— France's Moebius on drawing comics the Marvel 
“way — plus Here Comies publisher, more! 


#68-$5.00 fm, Sainan to bugs 
UYU Bunny, Mika Gold, part 
two — Dark Horse's ALIENS team talks — 
‘unpublished Neal Adams pencils in Roy Thema, final 
Part — original Mark A. Nelson ALIENS cover! 


1s: PUNISHER 
#72-$5.00 Ayia ih the wear 

UU PuNisHER team, who put 
‘new life in the old boy — Grant, Zeek. Beaty & 
‘Timaiman cal the shots in a special issue — with a 
olor Mika Zeck PUNISHER cover! 


Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


Order any 3 for $10 — or any 5 for ab: 


#73-$5 0 BEAUTY AND THEBEAST 
«UU — anist Wendy Pini on 
the set of the TV series — Bill Losbs on JONNY 
QUEST and more — comics from the French point 
of view. Pinl cover. 


atic — Yvonne Craig, 
Mazleres on VALERIAN — Dean Motor & Mark 
‘Askwith on PRISONER, more! 


‘Todd MeFarisna's hot new 
SPIDER-MAN series — 
FLASH GORDONS Daa Barry pt. 1: the golden age 
‘of comics — Gane Simmons of KISS rock group on 
‘comics fandom, more! McFarlane SPIDEY cover! 


Send to: 


BACK ISSUES 


JACK’S JOKER: 
OOK WHO'S SMIRKING NOW! 


COMICS 
INTERVIEW 


# 74-$5.00 tx wate on Satran 
IN HELL —Willm Stat, dean of the dnasaus, pt. 
1 — Sine Sra on Batmaria, Siu ener. 


(COUNTS) Howard Chaykin on BLACK 
#75 (eenel KISS, FLAGG, more — 
Gerry Conway on PUNISHER — French and Belgian 
comics — Moebius on BLUEBERRY, Bl Stout, pt. 2, 
from Conan to Godzilla. Chaykin cover. 


#76-$5.00 tema ase 
tri on X-MEN — Bill Stout, pt. 3, Red Sonja to 
Disney. Sitvestr! cover. 


STEVE (THE DUDE) RUDE 


#78-$5.00 Samant oman sees 


— rare and valuable unseen Batman art by Perez, 
Byrne, Kirby Zeck, Steacy. Wrightson, Sienkiewicz, 


[COUNTS] Frank Miller on ROBOCOP 
AS FIVE] 2, GIVE ME LIBERTY, 
HARD BOILED & ELEKTRA LIVES AGAIN — 
co-creator Petar Laird on TURTLES movie & more 


— Dan Barry pt. 2: Mickey Spillane & more! Original 
Miller cover! 


#79-[POUNTS| TURTLES: the Movit 

{AS 3_J inside story with screen- 
writers Bobby Herbeck and Todd Langen — actress 
Judith Hoag — producers Tom Gray and Simon Fits 
— Licensor Mark Freedman, more! 


Poe 
a in 


#83-$5.00 ae ow 


‘Archie Gomics' TEEN TURTLES — Dan Barry pt. 3: 
Frazatia, Stan Loe, more — McKerzie Queen's Bernie 
‘Mirsault! Matt Wegner cover! 


New York, NY 10001 


= Comic s 
=. INTERVIEW, 


#80- $5 (0) LESENDS OF THE DARK 
UU KNIGHT artist E4 Hannigan 

— Tom Sutton on SQUALOR — Joba Celardo, from 

TARZAN to BUZ SAWYER. Hannigan cover. 


5. 00 sureste artist Sam Kieth 
” ‘on WOLVERINE & ALIENS, 
— Ken Mitehroney on SPACE ARK, TINY TOONS, 
TURTLES — Dan Barry, pt. 4: Shah of Iran to Kirk 
Douglas — Archie TURTLES update, more! Original 
Kish cover! 


Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


#85-$5.00 85, rie” sreciat: 
+ UY Movie scripter Ted Newsom 
— Todd MeFariam's censored Spidey scene — Erik 
Larsan on Spidey & Punisher — Stan Lee — John 
Praia, pt. 1 — more! Original Larsen cover! 


Comics 
INTERVIEW. 


W ROCKETEER movie scrip- 
#89-$5.00 tnrtanarvast poser) 
Paul Deleo — SPIDER-MAN's John Romita Sr. — 
Kyle Bakar — Hitchcock's storyboard artist Harold 
Michelson! Neal Adams ROCKETEER cover! 


YUMMY FURS CHESTER BROWN 


[COUNTS] secret origins of DC's new 
ROBIN revealed by writer 
Charles Dixon and artist Tom Lyle — a chat with 
YUMMY FUR‘s Chester Brown — Remy Bastien pt. 2 
— plus an original Lyle Batman/new Robin cover! 


#86-$5.00 Comics’ bad boy John Byrne 
+ UY answershis critics — from 
‘SUPERMAN to SHE-HULK thru AVENGERS & 
NAMOR! Plus Martin Wagner of HEPCATS, John 
Prone, pt. 2 & more! 


#90-$5.00 ittna toe’ sis 
UU Liste, Mare Sinvestri & 
more speak out on Comics: For Love o Money? Will 
Murray on THE DESTROYER — Rlick Norwood on 
Classic, comic strips. Hot Fabian cover! 


MARVELS INFINITY GAUNTLET 


#94-$5.00 Sam fanz on Mavets 
+ UU ineinity GauntueT — 
‘writer Petr David on adapting THE ROCKETEER 
from movies back to comics ~ FLARE to SIMP- 
‘SONS: Tim Burgard — Basten, pt. 3! Perez cover! 


New York, 


[arrears J 
y 3 for $10 — or any 5 for $15. 


}! ALIENS VS. 
) PREDATOR! 


#87-$5.00 from ALiens vs. pre. 
+ UU Daron to TERMINATOR 
with writers Mark Verhaiden and Jota Arcadi — 

4& Rickard Pinl on ELFQUEST iI — ALIENS artist 
Kar Story — plus Randy S'radiay on Dark Horse! 


#91-$5.00 Conestmoveansirat 

. Power in a candid, full- 
Jength, issue-long interview with acclaimed artist/ 
publisher Weal Adams — art a:plenty — plus an 
all-new CYBERRAD cover by Adamal 


#88-$5.00 Sisk 1s sAsH 
+ QU producer (and ROCKETEER 
movie scripter) Dany Bison —~ BEETLE BAILEY 
erry Dumas — OC's Juli Schwartz on the Silver 
‘Age — more! 


#92-$5. 00 es" GHOST RIDER's Howard 


Mackie is hot — Marvel 
artist Redeay Rames on TOXIC AVENGER — comics 
in nearby Mexico sell by the millions, Remy Bastien 
Bt. 1! Ghost Rider/Toxie cover by Ramos 


#95- $5. 002 SECRET OF THE OOZE 

Scripter Todd Langan talks, 
about the TURTLES II movie — writer/artist 
Chactes Vess on Spider-Man & more, pt. 1 — from 
EC to early Marvel with Gems Colan, moce! 


NY 10001 


#96-$5:00 SietignoeManetsnew 
. X-FORCE ina fact-packed 
confab with Fabian Niclas — SPIDEY & SAND- 
MAN artist Charles Vass, pt. 2— Gene Colan on 
comics art pt. 2! ised X-FORCE cover. 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd 234 Fifth Avenue Suite 301 


Order an 3 for $10 - — oran ys for $15. 
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2° | #98-$5.00 Sa meee ‘im | #00- fraps : 
Sob pemeirere Tetcreanys see rn merras cereale OF | ft iy ek te ¢Dell files 
Giant 
NEVER ORDER ANOTHER eee 


BACK ISSUE — EVER AGAIN! 


@ Never miss an important issue! Gold Key files 


@ Never pay cover price or more! Movies 
‘ ee 
@ Never have another gap in your collection! éBicertome MAIL ORDER 
GET EVERY ISSUE Dick Tracy CATALOG 
AT 25% OFF COVER PRICE! 3-D Books 
SUBSCRIBE TO INTERVIE W!! : Classic Strip 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO: ° Reprints 
FICTIONEER BOOKS LTD., 234 FIFTH AVE., SUITE 301, NEW YORK, NY 10001 : 
U.S. Funds or International Postal Money Order only, please. : 
J Please start my subscription to COMICS PLEASE SEND THE FOLLOWING S Dr. Who 
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ie: Gurdon ue! All Prices Include Postage | : d 
qissues— ($36.00 Li ssi.00 a A ssiplg pacar aul “a8 BO : and much more! 
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Name (0 10 Issues (see below) ............+- 30.00 : FREE! : 
NOTE: Scarce issues count as more! : . e 
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"The Final Word in Comic Collecting" 


Available at Book Stores and Comic Shops in June 


